




















ti The beautiful Avalon Babp ks 
Spoon is made 
well enough to be- 
come an Heirloom. 
FIT FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
CHRISTENING ee 


OR 
BIRTHDAY, 
tho’ the Baby had 
as soon have it on £9 

Any Other Day. 


Mailed for 50c with Free 22a 
Illustrated Story, About 
Oneida Community. Address ee 
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3 ONEIDA COMMUNITY @ 
= KZNWOOD, MADISON CO., NEW YORK 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
SET OF DING-PONG FREE 


WITH EVERY SUBSCRIPTION TO 


The GOLFER 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00 A YEAR 


SPECIAL NOTICE: re'oster is the genuine and 


famous game made by Parker Bros., the sole 
makers of PING-PONG for the United States. 
Every one wants this popular game—PING-PONG 
Our set consists of a box containing 2 Tournament 
Wood Bats, 4 Match Ping-Pon; alls (the finest 
made), Regulation Posts and und Net, the re- 
vised Laws of Ping-Pong for 1902 & Arnold Parker's 
Book, ‘‘ The Game & How to Play It’ (Hlustrated). 
The complete game given td every subscriber to 
THE GOLFER. We do not offer it for sale. Sent 
by express, charges to be paid by the receiver, or 
on receipt of 36 cents extra will be sent by mail. 


THE GOLFER 


229 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















. One copy Song of Songs, the 
For Sale * Roycrofter’s first book, 1895 


(good condition) , $35.00. 

One Set of PHILISTINES, Vols. I to XIV inclusive, 
in original bindings (very well preserved) , $60.00. 
Harrison N. Hives, 1923 Tuscarawas Street, Canton, Ohio 
THE FUNNIEST BOOK OF LATE IS 


LOVE SONNETS OF AN OFFICE BO’ 
By S. E. KISER. With a dozen pictures by McCutcheon. 
Its humor is deliciously fresh. Sold for half a dolar. 





also makes people laugh and is in the 2oth thousand. ($1.25) 
Forspes & CoMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


The Anna Morgan Studios 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





@ Organized as a school of expression 
through voice and action. Voice Culture, 
Physical Culture, Dramatic Art, Literature 


Catalog sent free to all those who are interested and - 
who will kindly address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 





UR little magazine, “ACTION AND UTTER- 
ANCE,” contains matter of interest to speakers, 
readers and actors. Fifiy cents a year. Sample / 
copy FREE to all Philistines. Published by the 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
318 WEST FIFTY- SEVENTH STREET 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

















AN | ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUSATION 


Sold by newsdealers, Send five cents for a 
— » or fift oy conte Sor one yar - 
eorge eneral Passenger Agen 
Grand Central anil Ge New York. = . 





A Lodging & Night 
A Story ofr Francis VILLON 


‘By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
SSSSSSOSSSISSSSSSSSSSS 


& HIS exquisite tale, tinted with wit 
a and tender pathos, and touched 
ta 86 (@ ‘ oe 

into life by the spirit of Robert 
Louis the Well-Beloved, has been done 
roycroftie into a most Beautiful Book— 
at least we think it is, but of course these 
things are a question of taste. However, 
the edition will not last long, so perhaps 
you better order now. Sent to the Illu- 
minati on suspicion, all charges prepaid. 


Price in limp chamois, silk lined, $ 2.00 
On Japan Vellum, hand illumined, 10.00 
JHIEHHIEIHIHHSIIHIEIH IIH iH ISI IARI ii i toe 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 




















That forty per cent. of the Fire Insurance Policies 
are legally defective or absolutely worthless? 


That in case of loss, payment will depend upon 
the legal construction of the insurance contract as 
disclosed by the policy and its riders? 


That Tue Insurers REPORTING COMPANY was in- 
corporated in 1897, under the laws of the State of 
New York, and that it will make for you a technical 
expert legal examination of your insurance contract 
as it is disclosed by your polite and riders, and tell 
you wherein the contract is defective or deficient? 


That THe Insurers ReporTinG ComMPANy will 
make for you an examination of all Insurance 
Companies issuing policies to you, and that it will 
report to you as to their ability to pay you in case 
of loss, and their conduct in the adjustment of 
other losses? 


That the whole fee for these services is only $5.00 
for $25,000 or less, and that larger risks are in 
proportion to the amount carried? 





‘o., and I have 
Shop and the 


I know the po of the Insurers Reporting 


Cc 
them pass upon all policies covering the Roycroft 
various buildings belonging to the Roycrofters. 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 
ADDITIONAL REFERENCES: 
Lautz Bros., Soap Manufacturers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pickle Manufacturers, Pittsburg, Pa. 
R. & H. Simon, Silk Manufacturers, Weehawken, N. J. 
Wilson Distilling Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Geo. Tritch Hard ware Co., Denver, Colo. 





Write at once for blanks that will give further informa- 
tion, and be sure to mention THE PuutisTine. Address 


THE INSURERS REPORTING CoO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


























The Book of the 


Roycrofters 
Edition De Luxe A. D. 1902 


HE book contains a histary of the Shop: tells 

of what it has. done, what it is doing, and what 
it hopes to do; gives a list of all books published up 
to October, 1902. There are also criticisms—some 
slightly rhodomontade and not wholly complimen- 
tary, from men troubled with moral strabismus but 
who mean well, and a little comment from others 
who Understand. In addition there are seventeen 
illustrations, showing fine bindings, portraits, build- 
ings, interiors, etc, As a bit of economic and indus- 
trial history the book has a value that will increase 
with the passing of the years. 


On Japan paper, wide margins, bound in 
limp chamois, the price is $ 2.00 
A few in three-quarters Levant, 10.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N.Y, 

















Incubator, $12.80 
This perfect 200-egg Wooden Hen 
at $12.80 is a startling trade innova- 
tion. It will do the work of the most 
costly hatcher, and keeps in order 
with little attentions Hatches every 
fertile egg. Illustrated catalog free. 














D\niti | a peg in the following courses for 
PUUIOH & Home *Stupy: SHOW CARD 
WRITING, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, ILLUSTRATING, 
AD-WRITING, CARICATURE, JOURNALISM, PROOFREAD- 
ING, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY & PRACTICAL ELEC- 
TRICITY. We trust you for our Tuition Fee until we have se- 
cured a position for you. In writing for full particulars mention 
subject which interests you. 

Gorrespondence Institute of America, Box 707, Scranton, Pa. 
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INDIAN RUGS 
Special weaves for the faithful, entirely by 
hand from hand spun wool on primitive 
looms by the natives of New Mexice. I con- 
trol the manufacture, which makes it possi- 
ble to weave exclusive designs. Deseribe your 
particular desires in the rug line. for 
elaborately filustrated descriptive catalog. 

FRANCIS 8. LESTER 


> Box 16 E. Mesilla Park, N. Mex. a 
1 ne NET Gt PE ES TF 
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ational Life Jusurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Organized iin 1850 
Write us for literature upon the subject 
of conservative, reasonable insurance. 


¥ 
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*‘We therefore stub our imaginary 


toes against imaginary bricks, die of 


imaginary holes made by imaginary ims 
bullets, suffer imaginary pain inim- G 


_aginary nerves, and get our real brain 


really excited or really stupefied by pouring a 
non-existing drink into a non-existing stomach. 
Why do not christian scientists stop the absurd 
practice of putting on their imaginary clothes?’’ 


The above extract is 
book, SEARCHING 
the keen, incisive man- 
punctures the bubbles 
the absurdities of many 
lief. @, This book is 


can business man and deals in a sensible, 


is 


an illustration of the 
FOR TRUTH, and 
ner in which its author 
of error and points out 
forms of popular be- 
written by an Ameri- 
usiness-like 


manner with religious and philosophical questions. It 
commences with the ‘‘creation’’ and brings us down to 
the present day in a book of the most fascinating and 





WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS CONTAINING COPIOUS EXTEACTS FROM THE BOOK 


absorbing nature. It is 
a book for the progres- 
sive thinker — not for 
those who prefer their 
opinions and beliefs 
ready-made. 


Ask your bookseller for Seareh- 
ing for Truth. If he cannot sup- 
ply it, it will be forwarded upon 
receipt of price, $1.50, by 

PETER ECKLER, Publisher 
85 Fulton St., N. Y. City 


Published in England by 
Warrs & Company, 7, Johnson's 
Court, Fleet St., BE. O., London 





























Very Special 
: ct at bated atti all ta Aatatsnets 
KG 0. a\E have a few sets of Little 
WN Ki Journeys to the Homes of 
Eas=**| Eminent Musicians that 
would do well for say a birthday 
present. The books are especially 
illumined, bound in three-quarters 
Levant, hand tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price for the set of 


two volumes is Fifteen Dollars « | 
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“THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 





ERHAPS you would like to see the 1902 


Roycroft Catalog. 


It contains a reprint of that January Cosmo- 
politan article, telling about the Shop and 
Things; also some pictures of the workers, 
buildings, bindings, etc. A postal will fetch it. 
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2,000 BORINGS of the 


DIAMOND DRILI 
Tell the Story 
of MINE LA MOTTE, the most famous lead producing property 
in the world, located in Madison and St. Francois Counties, 
Missouri, owned by the MINE LA MOTTE LEAD & SMELTING 
CO., and consisting of 
37,614 ACRES, 
13,544 ACRES of which are known to be HEAVILY MINER- 
ALIZED, and to contain LEAD ORE OF GREAT VALUE—the 
amount of which already proven to be on this tract alone would 
require CENTURIES TO EXHAUST. The St. Louis & Iron Moun- 
tain R. R. runs through the property for a distance of 6} miles. 
There are now 8 shafts on the property, a concentrating plant, 


calcine ovens, smelting furnace, refinery, machine shops, tram- . 


ways, and, in fact, a complete equipment in every respect. Only 
20 acres have been worked and $150,000 annually produced. 
Orders have been placed for additional machinery, which, upon 
installation, will increase the production to 

$500,000 ANNUALLY 

It is the object of the Company to continue this development 
work on such a scale so that in a comparatively short time this 
property will be known as THE GREATEST LEAD PRODUC- 
ING PROPERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Dividends will be declared quarterly at the rate of 8 per cent 
per annum on the par value. Inside one year this rate will be 
doubled. [The policy of the company is to increase the dividend 
rate as rapidly as the added equipment increases the earning 
power of the company. 

We offer for sale a limited number of shares of the stock of this 
company at $8.50 per share. Immediately upon the sale of this 
allotment the price will be advanced to $9.50, probably before 
the next issue of THE PHILISTINE. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, expert reports, and list of refer- 
ences, also letters from recent visitors to Mine La Motte. Address 
inquiries and make checks payable to the order of 
DAUGHERTY & ALBERS, Bankers, 69 Wall Street, New York 
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A Christmas Carol 


BEING A STorRY FOR CHILDREN AND 
Grown-Ups by Charles Dickens 


SCOCSSCVCSSSSSSESSssesseses 
ee=q HIS ‘story “ contains the soul of the 


Ee ie man,” said Sir Walter Besant. The 
-_ | proof that it is great art lies in the fact 
that it is interesting to children and grown- 
ups alike. And another fact worth noting is, 
that of all Dickens wrote this was his favor- 
ite, and from it he read in public again and 
again, as only he could read. Dickens once 
spoke in Plymouth Church, and in introduc- 
ing him Henry Ward Beecher said, “I love 
Charles Dickens because he loves children.” 


Bound in limp leather, silk lined, especially 
suitable for a Christmas present, $ 2.00 


One hundred on Japan Vellum, 15.00 
COONS EE EE EOE Oe eee 
THE-ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 
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Contemplations 


CONCERNING BIRTH AND DEATH 
AND ALL THAT LIES BETWEEN 


Selected from writings of Elbert 
Hubbard by Heloise Hawthorne 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSISOSSS 


Aag 


=a HIS book is made up of forty essays, 
e fs & about five hundred “orphic sayings.” 

= Printed after the style of the early Vene- 
tians in two sizes of a strong and readable type, 
and two colors. As a fine piece of book-making 
it ranks high: the typographical difficulties in 
way of producing such a work have seldom 
been overcome in recent times. As for the text 
it is a bible to some, and to others it is n’t. One 
hundred twenty pages, en English Boxmoor. 






In boards, stamped in gold, $ 5.00 
Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, hand 
illumined, specially bound, 25.00 
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THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 











A FEW slightly tart Acerbitations, and inky 


Eccentricities written by men who mean well: 


,. 





. . . The baleful influences of the Sage of East Aurora... . . 
—New York Times. 
He falls just short of being a great man, and were it not for 
his grasping commercialism might etc., etc. 
—The Philosopher, Wausau, Wis. 
We consider him, by right of fitness, the true successor of the 
late lamented Baron Munchausen. —Indianapolis News. 
In America there is an ‘‘ Academy of Immortals’’ to which 
any man or woman is eligible who can raise two pounds. 
—Pall Mall Gazette, London, England. 
Lieutenant Rowan carried the Message to Garcia, but the 
only persons who received any reward for the heroic task were 
George H. Daniels, and a farmer who lives in East Aurora, 
Erie County, New York. 
—Senator Hitt, speech in U. S, Senate, Congressional Record. 


Hubbard would have made Brook Farm pay big dividends— 


to himself. —New York Sun. 
He brings his boys up on Grape-Nuts, but fails to provide 
them shirts. —Oil City Derrick. 


That Battle Creek Breakfast Food Prize Boy is only a sample 
we hear, of a limited edition of twenty-five de luxe copies 


signed and numbered by the author. —Memphis Appeal. 
He looks like a member of the Georgia Legislature, togged 
out to attend a funeral. —Atlanta Constitution. 


From announcements in the daily papers we are led to believe 
that Fra Elbertus is in town, and is about to take up a collec- 


tion. —Chicago Tribune. 
. . . « I have said the last and final word about the Man of 
East Aurora. The Free Comrade. 


To him, art js merely a matter of neckties and hair-cut. 
New Orleans Pigayune. 

















A List of Books 


FOR SALE AT OUR SHOP 


ee 






















1 which have almost disappeared from 
“mortal view. The volumes are all 
| bound roycroftie, and are offered to the Dis- 
cerning at the prices quoted. The Roycroft- 
ers are always glad to send their wares for 
inspection. Therefore, no matter where you 
reside, drop us a postal saying what books 
you would like to see, & they will go forward. 


Aucassin & Nicolete, $2.00 Story of a Passion, $2.00 
Will o’ the Mill, 2.00 Golden River, 2.00 
Old John Burroughs, 2.00 Christmas Eve, 2.00 
A Christmas Garol, 2.00 Self-Reliance, 2.00 
Poe’s Poems, 2.50 Maud, 2.00 
Rubaiyat, 5.00 Dreams, 5.00 
Contemplations, 5.00° Hamlet, 5.00 
| Garcia and Thirteen, 2.00 Lodging for the Night, 2.00 
. Little Journeys, accord- Philistine, Vols. XI to 
: ing to binding, $2, $3 &5.00 XV, inclusive, each, 1.00 


PALA LAEA LASALLE LALA LALA LALA LALA LADS 


: The Roycrofters 


EAST AURORA NEW YORK 









FAIRY 
PLATE CALENDAR 


_FREE! 


The Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903 is one of the 
choicest gifts which could be offered for the holi- 
days. It is indeed the most unique and artistic cal- 
endar of the year. There are four different plates, 
each lithographic reproductions of Royal Vienna 
China in 12 colors and gold, with the center coun- 
tersunk and the borders embossed, and all this 
beauty emphasized by magnificent heads of Ryland, 
the English portrait painter. Each 9 1-2 inches in 
diameter. We will send calendar free to any one 
who will forward full name and address with ten 
Oval Fairy Box Fronts or ten two-cent stamps, 
We prefer to receive the Fairy Box Fronts and in 
tnis way the calendar costs you nothing. Fairy Soap 
is the purest, and handiest that money can buy, 
although its p‘ce is but 5 cents. “FITS EVERY 
HAND; FIT FOR ANY HAND.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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The Philistine 


Vol. 16 DECEMBER, 1902 No. 1 


Heart to Neart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of Mis Flock 
AN seeks happiness: all men seek 
happiness. There is no other goal 
or intent in life, and whether men 
seek it through license or asceti- 
cism, through selfishness or sacri- 
fice, it is the one eternal quest. 

There is no other aim in life for any man or any 
woman than this— happiness. Even the suicide 
seeks happiness, his act that slips the cable of 
existence, being always an attempt to flee from 
misery, which is the opposite pole from happi- 
ness ## 

In man’s search for happiness his perceptions 
pass through three separate and distinct forms 
of reason. The first and lowest form is rather a 
condition of unreason than reason. The man 
does not yet comprehend that life is a sequence, 
that this happens today because that happened 
yesterday—that effect follows cause. He seeks 
happiness, and he wants it now. He knows 
rt 


























































THE PHI- nothing of the pleasures of anticipation, the 
LISTINE beauty of patience, the splendid reward for self- 
control # # t 
The lowest type in this stage is represented by 
the savage. Mrs. General Custer tells of a cer- 
tain band of Sioux Indians that were being con- 
ducted to a reservation by a regiment of soldiers. 
A hard march was ahead, and this was fully 
explained to all. Two days’ rations were dealt 
out to soldiers and captives alike. Immediately 
on receiving their rations, the Indians squatted 
on the ground and ate the two days’ rations at 
a sitting. Some were unable to move; others 
were sick, and the march was delayed until 
these found relief. The soldiers, of course, 
stowed the eatables into their haversacks, and H 
pieced them out so as to last. 
The Indian knows no such thing as restraint: 
if he gets hold of whiskey he drinks until he 
falls down stupefied: hence the laws against 
selling strong drink to Red Men. The Indian 
banks no fuel against the winter—in fact, he 
rather expects that winter will never come 
again. He prays the Great Spirit to prolong the 
Indian Summer indefinitely, and expects his 
prayer to be answered. 
The difference between a great many men and 
the Indian, in this matter of reckoning conse- 
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quences, is slight. Men give notes, hoping and THE PHI- 
half expecting they will never come due. They LISTINE 
draw health drafts upon futurity and hope to 
evade payment. The sight is common of men 
in full dress, wearing diamonds in their shirt 
bosoms, carrying two watches where one would 
answer the purpose, drinking champagne like 
water and wooing the means of debility and 
disease, forgetful of the morrow. 
Still other men, a little higher up the scale, but 
still in this First Stage of Reason (or un-rea- 
son) will care for their physical health, collect 
fuel against the coming winter, materially pro- 
vide for the rainy day, but will leave their whole 
3 spiritual acreage a tangle of briars and bram- 
bles. They will study statute law so as to keep 
on the right side of the sheriff, and yet deal in 
subterfuge, trickery, untruth, and play hide and 
seek with the decalog, expecting to go unpun- 
ished # # 
They do not know that,to enslave another is to 
have one end of the chain riveted to your own 
wrist. They do not know that to cheat another 
is to cheat yourself. They do not know that 
nothing can be concealed nor hidden, and that 
everything, good or bad, reacts on the doer, 
and that men are punished by their sins, not for 
them # # 








THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





They are a little higher in intelligence than the 
savage, but still in the First Stage—they seek 
happiness by appropriation. They plot, plan, 
connive, scheme, and hold back a part of the 
price, with intent of, and in the hope of secur- 
ing a personal and exclusive good—that is to 
say, happiness. 

The Second Stage is the Period of Virtue. The 
man has caught glimpses into the Law of Con- 
sequences. He knows that headache follows 
debauch, that satiety follows license, that notes 
come due, and that there is a difference between 
right and wrong. 

That is, in fact, his distinguishing feature—he 
knows right from wrong. He thinks much on 
this subject, he talks about it, writes about it, 
preaches about it—right and wrong. He sepa- 
rates this from that, eschews evil and cleaves 
to that which is good: his life is given up to 
separating good from bad, and all that which 
he thinks is good he desires to appropriate, and 
what he thinks is bad he discards. 

If he has the power he passes laws forbidding 
under severe penalties this, that and the other. 
He sees that certain things are “‘sins” and so 
he would stamp them out. He knows what is 
best (or he thinks he does), and for the good of 
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men he would restrain them, and compel them THE PHI- 

to follow in the straight and narrow path. Such LISTINE 

were the Puritans, the Huguenots, the early 
[ Methodists and all that excellent class that ex- 
ists now and has always existed, known as 
Primitive Christians. You may know the people 
of the Second Stage by the propensity to sepa- 
rate the good from the bad. They divide the 
days into secular and sacred; they have build- 
ings that are ‘‘sacred’’; and rites, ceremonies 
and functions that are ‘“‘holy.”” They even have 
Holy Men who are supposed to be close to the 
Throne of God, and these men “‘intercede”’ in 
behalf of others who have small influence, if 
any, with Deity. 
Men in this Second Stage believe that God 
loves some men more than others, that he hates 
certain people, and that some souls will be 
‘“‘saved”’ and others “lost.” They are always 
separating good from bad, right from wrong, 
sheep from goats, angels from devils, virtue 
from vice, learned from ignorant, sinful from 
righteous, truth from efror. 
Lincoln once arose (and he used to arise a joint 
at a time) to reply to the learned counsel on 
the other side. He began by telling of a steam- 
boat that used to run on the Sangamon. The 
boiler of this boat was so small and its whistle 
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THE PHI- so big, that when it whistled it could n’t run, 





LISTINE and when it was running it could n’t whistle. 





‘*So it is with my learned friend,” said Lincoln. 
‘«When he thinks he cannot talk, and when he 
begins to talk he leaves off thinking.” 

This story applies to many good people in Stage 
Two that we are now considering. They cannot 
love virtue without hating vice, and finally they 
find so much to avoid that most of their time is 
spent in shunning things. It is as if Lincoln’s 
Sangamon steamboat had spent most of its 
time blowing its whistle, in which case it would 
have made no progress. 

These men cannot love virtue without hating 
vice—their detestation of wrong evolves in 
them a mood which they call “‘ righteous indig- 
nation” ; so in spite of their undoubted honesty 
and deep sincerity, they are dangerous if given 
unlimited power. They hate the wrong more 
than they love the right, so in many instances 
there is more hate than love in their characters: 
the entire fabric of their lives is stained with hate. 
«@. Happily this class has many lines of cleavage, 
and so separates into denominations, sects and 
clans that hold each other in check. 

Carlyle tells of a certain village in the dominion 
of Peter the Great where a few Catholic families 
dwelt. The “best citizens” felt that these Cath- 
6 
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olics were a menace to the well-being of the 
place, as ‘“‘they were worshipers of images and 
hopelessly given over to popery.” So, for the 
good of the place, and the Glory of God, the 
first citizens sent a commission to the King 
asking permission to kill the Catholics. 

The King heard their prayer and agreed to give 
them the desired permission, provided they 
would agree to his giving other Catholics per- 
mission to kill them. 

“Oh, but your Majesty,” replied the Commis- 
sioners, ‘“‘there is a difference—you seem to 
forget that we are in possession of the True 
Faith!” 

Men in this Second Stage live a life of struggle 
—they wrestle with the spirit for a blessing, 
they struggle with the world of wrong, and they 
tussle with the demon within. They believe that 
their own natures are rooted in evil, and to 
eradicate this devil within is the chief thought 
of their lives. Their energies are given over, in 
great degree, to “resisting temptation.” They 
are abstainers, and to abstain from certain 
things they think constitutes ‘virtue.’? Their 
lives are largely negative, not positive; and to 
suppress and repress they believe is the duty of 
every one. In fact, the idea of ‘“‘duty”’ is forever 
strong upon them. 


THE PHI- 
LISTINE 








THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





The First Stage does not distinguish between 
right and wrong. 

The distinguishing feature of the Second Stage 
is, it separates right from wrong. 

The Third Stage resembles the First to the un- 
initiated, for it does not seek to separate right 
from wrong. It recognizes that at the base of 
evil lies good; and that right and wrong are rel- 
ative terms and easily shift places. It believes 
more in the goodness of bad people than the 
badness of good people. It sees that sin is mis- 
directed energy, and also that often through sin 
do men reach the light, and it recognizes that 
that which teaches cannot be wholly bad. 

Of course, these Three Stages that I have out- 
lined, are to a degree arbitrary classifications, 
for they all overlap more or less, and a man 
may be in one stage one day and in another the 
next. Yet true types of Stages Number One and 
Number Two exist on every hand, and can easily 
be recalled by all observing men. Stage Num- 
ber Three is not so sharply defined; men in this 
class are often unknown to those nearest them, 
and to the uninitiated they are sometimes pig- 
eonholed with Class One—they are branded 
‘‘infidels.” But you need not be disturbed by this, 
for if you have read history you know that the 
“‘ infidel”’ has often been a person with faith plus. 
8 








@ He is ahead of his fellows, when they are quite THE PHI- 
sure he is behind. LISTINE 
The true type of man in Stage Three believes 
in ali religions and in all gods. He sympathizes 
with every sect, but belongs to none. He recog- 
nizes that every religion is a reaching out for 
help, a prayer for Light, and that a sect is merely 
a point of view. He recognizes that there is good 
in all, and that a man’s “god” is the highest 
concept of what he would like to be —his god is 
himself at his best, and the devil is himself at 
his worst. 
Yet the wise man does not cavil at this multi- 
plicity of beliefs and strife of sects. For himself 
he would much prefer a religion that would 
unite men, not divide them. Yet he perceives that 
denominations represent stages of development 
in the onward and upward spiral of existence. 
There is much clay in their formation, and all 
are in a seething state of unrest; but each is 
doing its work in ministering toa certain type 
of mind. Birds moult their feathers because they 
are growing better feathers; and so in time will 
these same ‘‘orthodox” believers gladly moult 
the opinions for which they once stood ready to 
fight @_ The wise man not only believes in all relig- 
ions, but in all men—good, bad, ignorant, learned, 
the weak, the strong. He recognizes that night 
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THE PHI- is as necessary as day; that all seasons are 


LISTINE good; and that all weather is beautiful. The 





fierce blowing wind purifies the air, just as 
running water purifies itself. The winter is a 
preparation for summer. 

Each and everything is a part of the great 
Whole. We are brother to the bird, the animal, 
the tree and the flower. Life is everywhere— 
even in the rocks—‘‘a square foot of sod con- 
tains at least two hundred separate forms of 
existence,” said Grant Allen. Life is everywhere, 
and it is all one Life, and we are particles of it. 
@ And this Life is good. 

Of all human reason none is more valuable than 
that higher understanding which comprehends 
that in nature no mistakes are made; and that 
all-the seeming errors of men— so-called “sins” 
—are stepping stones that can be used to reach 
a higher good. 

Every truth is a paradox, and every strong man 
supplies the argument for his own undoing; 
each truth is only a half truth—and the state- 
ment of truth always involves a contradiction. 
Wise men realize these things, and so they 
cease to quibble. They know you can explain 
nothing to anyone — if the man does not already 
know it, your anxious efforts to make him see 
will all be futile. 
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Every man does what he does because he, at THE PHI- 
the moment, thinks it is the best thing for him LISTINE 
to do. He believes he makes a choice, but the 
truth is, his nature succumbs to the strongest 
attraction; and he is as much under the domin- 
ion of natural laws as if he were pure oxygen 
or nitrogen. Schopenhauer once said that if you 
saw a stone rolling down hill and you would 
stop it and ask it why it rolled down hill, if it 
had conscious life, it would undoubtedly an- 
swer, ‘‘I roll down hill because I choose to.” 
@. Any man of certain temperament, who has 
had certain experiences, and is possessed of 
certain qualities, will always doa certain thing 
under certain conditions. And if you can find 
another man like him, he will also do exactly 
the same thing as the first under like conditions. 
@ Knowing these things, the man of wisdom 
does not blame anybody for anything. He may 
pity, but he does not attempt to punish, for he 
knows that the Law of.Consequences sees that 
exact justice is done to every one, and he never 
makes the mistake of supposing that he is 
divinely appointed to act the part of a Section 
of the Day of Judgment. He will influence if he 
can— he will reform, educate and lead out, but 
he will not try to repress nor chastise. 
His life will be one long pardon; one inexhaust- 
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LISTINE 





ible pity; one infinite love and therefore, one 
infinite strength. 

Anchorage is what most people pray for, when 
what we really need is God’s great open sea. 
The command, “Sail on, and on, and on, and 
on!” comes only to those who are in Stage 
Three, or the Stage of Enlightenment. 

It is almost too much to expect that the period 
of insight and perfect poise should be more than 
transient. Yet it does exist, and there is no 
reason why it should not in time become a 
habit of life. Most Free Souls who have reached 
this state of ‘*Cosmic Consciousness,” will tes- 
tify that insight came first as a thrill, and the 
periods then gradually extended as mastery 
became complete. It was a matter of growth— 
an evolution. Yet growth never proceeds at an 
even, steady pace, eitherin the realm of spirit or 
matter. There are bursts and bounds—throes 
and throbs—and then times of seeming inac- 
tion. But this inaction is only a gathering to- 
gether of forces for the coming leap—the fallow 
years are just as natural, just as necessary as 
the years of plenty. 

‘*Who shall relieve me of the body of this 
death?” cried the Prophet. He had in mind the 
ancient custom of punishing the murderer by 
12 


chaining him to the dead body of his victim. THE PHI- 
Wherever the man went he had to drag the LISTINE 
putrefying corpse—he could not disentangle 
himself from the result of his evil act. No more 
horrible punishment could possibly be devised ; 
but Nature has a plan of retribution that is very 
much akin to it. What more terrible than this: 
The evil thing you do shall at once become an 
integral part of what you are. 
You cannot escape it—no concealment is pos- 
sible, you are what you are on account of what 
you have done. 
The man who imagined that scene of the “ Final 
Judgment” where the righteous file into para- 
dise and the wicked are tumbled into perdition, 
had a certain conception of life. And this con- 
ception was that separation of good people from 
bad, with an impassable gulf between, was a 
good thing. Yet the man to whom is attributed 
this parable did not believe in extrication, for 
his life was a living protest against it. He delib- 
erately associated with so-called bad people, 
and surely had more love for the sinner than he 
had for the so-called righteous. 
The Law of Consequences works both ways: 
by associating with the sinnerand recognizing 
the good in him, you unconsciously recognize 
the good in yourself. The love you give away is 
13 
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THE PHI- the only love you keep—by benefiting another 





LISTINE you benefit yourself. 





The thought of getting safely out of the world 
has no part in the life of the Enlightened Man— 
to live fully while he is here is his problem — one 
world at a time is enough for him. He believes 
that that which is good here is good in every 
star, and the Power that is caring for him Here 


will not forsake him There. 
AAR 
VERY month there comes to me a 





queer little newspaper printed at 
the George Junior Republic. The 
contributions are written by the 











boys —“‘incorrigibles’’ — whatever 
that means—and these articles are printed just 
as the boys write them. If the contributions 
were gone over first by a Professor of Rhetoric, 
with a blue pencil, and all made secure against 
that awful creature, the Critic, the paper would 
go straight to the yawning and hungry waste 
basket. As it is, the periodical is intensely inter- 
esting. When citizen No. 69 tells in his own 
way, of how he‘rund away,” got caught and 
was sentenced to the chain gang, made prom- 
ises, was paroled and again ‘“‘climbed out and 
hided in the haymow,”’ all with much circumlo- 
cution and detail, you read with broad smiles 
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that end in a sigh- 


and you can’t read any THE PHI- 


more for the mist that blurs the lines. The boy LISTINE 


tells the truth—he presents a Human Docu- 
ment, very indiscreet, very faulty, but in it all 
you see yourself mirrored and mixed, with all 
the things you have done, and the things you 
might have done. This sober, serious, little in- 
corrigible is very close to you—you are very 
much akin. 
Wendell Phillips once said, ‘‘Any man who is 
thoroughly interested in himself is interesting 
to other people.’’ And the moral of all this is, 
write as you feel, and your work will be appre- 
ciated by all who feel as you do—be natural, and 
be proper but not too proper. 
ARR 

WAL OME time agoI printed a prayer 

CS i) by my brother John E. Roberts, 
that attracted considerable atten- 





ae tion. Here is another one, nearly 
as excellent, from the pen of 
George J. Holyoake. 
O Nature, thou art more intelligent than any 
Church, more merciful than any creed, more 
joyous than any psalm! Deserting the awful 
impostures of superstition and terror, let the 
common people learn to trust, and know that 
there can be no glory to any god save in the 
happiness of his creatures, human and other- 
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THE PHI- wise. Give to the people ambition without van- 
LISTINE ity; give them purposes which they know to be 
compatible with the good of others; give them 
the love of politics apart from peculation; enable 
them to see that freedom is not outrage. Above 
all, endow them with the grandest charm of 
equality, quietness, courtesy, and deference to 

each other. 
The truths of Nature come into view like the 
distant stars, filling the night of the world with 
new wonder and new light. Truth bubbles like 
the gracious fountain which dances in desert 
and glade, that man, parched by error, may be 
allured to its joyous streams. Truth springs up 
like flowers on the fields and hedgerows of life, 
—always modest, always unobtrusive, always 
gladsome. Give us discernment to see it; give 
us the sense to welcome it; give us the curiosity 
to study it; give us the understanding to know 
its worth; give us the courage to act upon it; 
give us the generosity to extend it to all who 
know it not. Then we shall need no more to vex 
the indulgent ear of God with the ignominious 
supplications of unmanly despair or wayward 
discontent; and we shall rise to the dignity of 
the highest nations, which are known by the 
sign that they have the least need of prayer. 

AAR 

T was the year 1482, and the whole 


world was a-thrill with thought 
and feeling. Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent was at the height of his power 
and popularity; printing presses 














gave letters an impetus; art flourished; the 
people were dazzled by display and were dip- 
ping deep into the love of pleasure. The auster- 
ities of Christian religion had glided off by im- 
perceptible degrees into pagan pageantry, and 
the song of bacchanals filled the midnight streets. 
@ Lorenzo did for the world a great and splendid 
work—for one thing, he discovered Michael 
Angelo—and the encouragement he gave to 
the arts made Florence the beautiful dream in 
stone that she is even to this day. 

The world needs the Lorenzos and the world 
needs the Savonarolas — they form an Opposi- 
tion of Forces that holds the balance true. Power 
left to itself attains a terrific impetus —a gov- 
ernor is needed —and it was Savonarola who 
tempered and tamed the excesses of the Medici. 


@. In 1483 Savonarola, the Dominican Monk, 
was appointed Lenten preacher at the Church of 
St. Lorenzo in Florence. His exhortations were 


plain, homely, blunt— his voice uncertain, and 
his ugly features at times inclined his fashion- 
able auditors to unseemly smiles. When ugli- 
ness forgets itself and gives off the flash of the 
spirit it becomes magnificent—it takes upon 
itself a halo— but this was not yet to be. 

The orator must subdue his audience or it will 
subdue him. 
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THE PHI- Savonarocla retired to his cloister cell, whipped 
LISTINE and discouraged. He took no part in the festi- 





vals and fetes; the Gardens of Lorenzo were 
not for him ; the society of the smooth and cul- 
tured lovers of art and literature was beyond 
his pale. Being incapable by temperament of 
mixing in the whirl of pleasure, he found a sat- 
isfaction in keeping out of it, thus proving his 
humanity. Not being able to have a thing, we 
scorn it. Men who cannot dance are apt to re- 
gard dancing as sinful. 

Savonarola saw things as a countryman sees 
them when he goes to a great city for the first 
time. There is much that is wrong — very much 
that is wasteful, extravagant, absurd and per- 
nicious, but it is not all base, and the visitor 
from the farm is apt to err in his conclusions, 
especially if he be of an intense and ascetic 
type ## 

Savonarola was sick at heart, sick in body — 
fasts and vigils had done their sure and certain 
work for nerves and digestion. The man had 
visions and heard voices, and in the Book of 
Revelation he discovered the symbols of proph- 
esy that foretold the doom of Florence. He felt 
that he was divinely inspired. 

In the outside world he saw the worst —and 
this was well. 
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He believed that he was one sent from Godto THE PHI- 
cleanse the Church of its iniquities—and he LISTINE 
was right. 

These mad men are needed — Nature demands 
them, and so God makes them to order. They 
are ignorant of what the many know, and this 
is their advantage; they are blind to all but a 
few things, and therein lies their power. 

The belief in his mission filled the heart of 
Savonarola. Gradually he gained ground, made 
head, and the Prior of St. Mark’s sent the man 
out on preaching tours among the churches and 
monasteries. The austerity and purity of his 
character, the sublimity of his faith, and his 
relentless war upon the extravagance of the 
times, made his presence valuable to the 
Church. Then in all personal relationships the 
man was most lovable— gentle, sympathetic, 
kind. Wherever he went his influence was for 
truth, order, simplicity and right. 

Power plus came to him for the first time at 
Brescia in 1486. The sermon he gave was one 
he had given many times, in fact, he never had 
but one theme— flee from the wrath to come, 
and accept the pardon of the gentle Christ ere 
it is too late — ere it is too late. 

Much of what passes for oratory is merely talk, 
lecture, harangue and argument. These things 
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THE PHI- may be all very useful, and surely they have 


LISTINE their place in the world of work and business, 





but oratory is another thing. Oratory is the im- 
passioned outpouring of a heart —a heart full 
to bursting: it is the absolute giving of soul to 
soul # # 

Every great speech is an evolution — it must be 
given many times before it becomes a part of 
the man himself. Oratory is the ability to weld 
a mass of people into absolutely one mood. To 
do this the orator must lose himself in his sub- 
ject—he must cast expediency to the winds. 
And more than this, his theme must always 
be an appeal for humanity. Invective, threat, 
challenge, all play their parts, but love is the 
great recurring theme that winds in and out 
through every great sermon or oration. Pathos 
is only possible where there is great love, and 
pathos is always present in the oration that 
subdues, that convinces, that wins, and sends 
men to their knees in abandonment of their own 
wills. The audience is the female element — the 
orator the male, and love is the theme. The 
orator comes in the name of God to give pro- 
tection — freedom. 

Usually the great orator is on the losing side. 
And this excites on the part of the audience the 
feminine attribute of pity, and pity fused with 
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admiration gives us love—thus does love act THE PHI- 
and react on love. LISTINE 
Oratory supplies the most sublime gratification 
which the gods have to give. To subdue the 
audience and blend mind with mind affords an 
intoxication beyond the ambrosia of Elysium. 
When Sophocles pictures the god Mercury 
seizing upon the fairest daughter of Earth and 
carrying her away through the realms of space, 
he had in mind the power of the orator, which 
through love lifts up humanity and sways men 
by a burst of feeling that brooks no resistance. 
@ Oratory is the child of democracy — it pleads 
for the weak, for the many against the few, and 
no great speech was ever yet given save in be- 
half of mankind. The orator feels their joys, 
their sorrows, their hopes, their desires, their 
aspirations, their sufferings, their pains. They 
may have wandered far, but his arms are open 
wide for their return. Here alone does soul 
respond to soul. And it is love, alone, that fuses 
feeling so that all are of one mind and mood. 
@ Oratory is an exercise of power. 
But oratory, like all sublime pleasures, pays its 
penalty—this way madness lies. The great 
orator has ever been a man of sorrows, ac- 
quainted with grief. Oratory points the martyr’s 
path ; it leads by the thorn road; and those who 
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have trod the way, have carried the cross with 


LISTINE bleeding feet, and deep into their side has been 





thrust the spear. 
AAR 


T was Walt Whitman who sang 
pzans to those who failed, but his 





song was not more eloquent than 
this from the pen of R. B. C. Gra- 
ham # # 

On a deserted beach in Cuba, not far from El 
Caney, some travelers, not long ago, came upona 
skeleton. Seated in a rough chair, it sat and 
gazed upon the sea. The gulls had roosted on 
the collar bones, and around the feet sea-wrack 
and dulse had formed a sort of wreath. A tat- 
tered Spanish uniform still fluttered from the 
bones, and a box set beside the chair, held 
paper showing that the man had been an officer 
of rank. One of these gave the password of the 
day when he had lost his life, and as the trav- 
elers gazed upon the bones, a land crab peeped 
out of a hole just underneath the chair. All up 
and down the coast were strewn the remnants 
of the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 
Rifles with rusty barrels and the stocks set 
thick with barnacles, steel scabbards with bent 
swords wasted to scrap iron, fragments of uni- 
forms and belts, ends of brass chains, and bones 
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of horses, drawn from their wind-swept prairies THE PHI- 
to undergo the agonies of transport ina ship LISTINE 
packed close as sardines in a box, and then left 
to die, wounded, with the vultures picking out 
their eyes. All, all, was there, fairly spread out 
as in a kindergarten, to point the lesson to the 
fools who write of courage, if they had wit to 
see. Gun carriages half silted up with sand, 
rusted and broken Maxims, gave an air of ruin, 
as is the case wherever Titan man has been at 
play, broken his toys and then set to kill brother 
fools. Withal nothing of dignity about the scene ; 
a stage unskillfully set out with properties all 
got very cheap ; even the ribs and trucks of the 
decaying ships of what once had been Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet stood roasting in the sun, their 
port-holes just awash, as they once roasted in 
the flames which burned them and their crews. 
Nothing but desolation, in the scene, and yet a 
desolation of a paltry kind, not caused by time, 
by famine, pestilence or anything which could 
impart an air of tragedy, only the desolation 
caused by those who had respectively sent their 
poor helots out to fight, staying themselves 
smug and secure at home well within reach of 
the quotations of the Stock Exchange. 
So in the mouldering chair the general sat, his 
password antiquated and become as much the 
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THE PHI- property of the first passer-by as an advertise- 


LISTINE ment of ‘liver pills.” His uniform, no doubt 





his pride, all rags; his sword long stolen away 
and sold for drink by him who filched it; but 
vet the sun-dried bones, which once had been 
a man, were themselves more interesting than 
were his living conquerors with their cheap air 
of insincere success. 

The world goes out to greet the conqueror with 
flowers and with shouts, but first he has to con- 
quer, and so draw down upon himself the accla- 
mations of the crowd, who do not know that 
hundreds such as he they stultify with noise 
have gloriously failed, and that the odium of 
success is hard enough to bear, without the 
added ignominy of popular applause. Who with 
a spark of humor in his soul can bear success 
without some irritation in his mind? But for 
good luck he might have been one of the shout- 
ers who run sweating by his car; doubts must 
assail him, if success has not already made him 
pachydermatous to praise, that sublimate which 
wears away the angles of our self-respect, and 
leaves us smooth to catch the mud our fel- 
lows fling at us, in their fond adoration of 
accomplished facts. Success is but the recogni- 
tion (chiefly by yourself) that you are better 
than your fellows. A paltry feeling, nearly allied 
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to the base scheme of punishments and of re- THE PHI- 
wards which has made most faiths arid, and LISTINE 
rendered actions noble in themselves mere huck- 
stering affairs of fire insurance. 
If a man put his life in peril for the Victoria 
Cross, or pass laborious days in laboratories 
tormenting dogs, only to be a baronet at last, a 
plague of courage and laborious days. Arts, 
sciences and literature with all the other trifles 
in which hard-working idle men make occupa- 
tions for themselves, when they lead to material 
success, spoil their professor and degrade them- 
selves to piecework at so many pounds an hour. 
@ Nothing can stand against success and yet 
keep fresh. Nations as well as individuals feel 
its vulgarizing power. Throughout all Europe, 
Spain alone still rears its head, the unspoiled 
race, content in philosophic guise to fail in all 
she does and thus preserve the individual inde- 
pendence of her sons. Successful nations have 
to be content with their success; their citizens 
cannot be interesting.. So many hundred feet of 
sanitary tubes a minute or an hour, so many 
men grown rich; fancy a poet rich through 
rhyming, or a philosopher choked in banknotes, 
whilst writing his last scheme of wise philoso- 
phy! But those who fail, no matter how inglor- 
iously, have their revenge on the successful 
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few, by having kept themselves free from vul- 


LISTINE arity, or by having died unknown. 





A miner choked with firedamp in a pit, dead in 
the vain attempt to save some beer-mused com- 
rade left behind entombed, cannot be vulgar, 
even if when alive he was a thief. Your mere 
successful man who has his statue set up in 
our streets (apparently to scare away the crows), 
and when he dies, and his column and a half in 
penny cyclopzedias, turns interest to ashes by 
his apotheosis in the vulgar eye. But the for- 
gotten general, sitting in his chair, his fleshless 
feet just lapping in the waves, his whitening 
bones fast mouldering into dust, nothing can 
vulgarize him, no fool will crown him witha 
tin-foiled laurel wreath, no poetaster sing his 
praise in a maudlin ode or halting threnody, for 
he has entered into the realm of those who by 
misfortune claim the sympathy of the writers 
who are dumb. 
An archtype of those who fail, let him still sit 
watching the gulls fly screaming through the 
air and mark the fish spring and fall back again 
with a loud splash in the still waters of the 
tropic beach. 

AAR 
You should never go snipe-shooting when there 
are bears in sight. 
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RT happens! Genius is—no par- 
sonage is safe from it. We hear 
about a Concord School of Writ- 
ers—there never was but one 
Concord Writer. He is dead, and 
as he had no ancestors, so he has left no suc- 
cessor—with him died the name. Why chatter 
of ancestry when in the wide Ancestral Forest 
can be found a thousand genealogical trees as 
straight and towering as his, and their only 
fruit tree-toads that sing in sepia! 

A hundred years from now, Emerson will be 
the only man of his day whose work is alive — 
the rest will ali be bundled into oblivion with 
the works of Martin F. Tupper, George S. Hil- 
lard, Henry W. Longfellow, Charles F. Briggs, 
William T. Simms, Parke Godwin, H. T. 
Tuckerman, George W. Greene, Pinkney Ep- 
stin the Epic Poet of Kokomo, and Julia Moore 
the Sweet Singer of Michigan. 

Emerson must be read in the light of prophesy, 
for the world is now unfolding the truths he set 
forth. He is beef, iron and wine to every aspir- 
ing soul. He was a Seer—a Prophet—one sent 
from God. 

Read these extracts from Emerson: 

Whoso would be a man must be a noncon- 
formist # # 
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THE PHI- Absolve you to yourself and you shall have the 
LISTINE suffrage of the world. 














No law can be sacred to me, but that of my 
own nature. 


I do not wish to expiate, but to live. My life is 
not an apology, but a life. 


My life should be unique. Nature is not slow to 
equip us in the prison uniform of our party or 
sect ## 


Our housekeeping is mendicant, our arts, our 
occupations, our marriages, our religion, we 
have not chosen, but society has chosen for us. 
We are parlor soldiers. The rugged battle of 
fate, where strength is born, we shun. 

Trust the actions and impulses of your soul 
venture bravely and all is well. 


The only sin is limitation. 


No love can be bound by oath or covenant to 
secure it against a higher love. 





A man never rises so high as he does when he 
knows not whither he is going. 
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Be true to your own act, and congratulate your- 
self if you have done something strange and 
extravagant, and thus broken the monotony of 
this decorous age. 


Let the gods settle their own quarrels. 
Brave words! but Emerson did not live them; 
he said the thing, and wisely left the doing to 
others # # 
Emerson expounded truth, but he did not live it. 
He did not desire to. His life was bounded by 
his library. 
The man who lives truth, if such there be, does 
not think it worth while to formulate it. He 
knows no more of truth than the fishes know of 
the sea. It is the gyve and the fetter that make 
a man formulate truth. Only prisoners meditate. 
And the theme upon which they meditate most 
is the matter of escape — it is never quite out of 
their minds. And so does the philosopher for- 
ever meditate upon plans of escape—escape 
from his own limitations, and the bonds of cus- 
tom, prejudice, ignorance and pride. 
Emerson knew the truth, but the truth did not 
make him free. 
Not in New England. Blessed, not in New 
England! 
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VERY baldheaded man went into 
a Barber Shop at East Aurora, 
and plumping himself down in the 
chair said: 

‘“‘Hair-cut!”’ 

Jed, the Barber, looked at him a moment and 
replied: 

‘““Why man you don’t need no hair-cut— what 
you want is a shine.” 





Answer me these, please, Dearie, answer me 
these and don’t talk back to your betters: Is n’t 
it better to give credit for what a man is, than 
hunt out things that he is not? Is n’t failure 
the most natural thing in the world? Is n’t this 
success: to fail much and succeed a little? At 
the last, must not a man’s work justify his life? 





It is a great man who forgives the wrongs that 
have been inflicted upon him; but he is greater 
who forgives those whom he, himself, has in- 
jured. 

Nerv. Pros. comes from letting the work chase 
you; when you chase the work you eat, sleep 
and laugh; and the man who can do these three 
things is immune from everything from jiggers 
to paresis. 
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“I think,” said President Lincoln, as he took THE PHI- 
up his pen to sign a pardon for a condemned LISTINE 
soldier —‘‘I think this boy can do us more good 
above ground than under it.” 

A new suit of clothes is not always a sign of 
prosperity. It may mean simply that the owner 
has worn out his second best. 

There is no worse form of meanness than to 
make an offer of service that the maker knows 
will not be accepted. 

Mutual favors do not cancel each other. 

The hater is a fool who does not know that to 
love is the greatest of luxuries. 

The man who does too much leaves himself 
underdone. 

A lie travels by the Marconi route, whileTruth 
goes by slow freight and is often ditched at the 
first water tank. 

Man’s idea of God is the pattern he makes for 
himself; when he has attained it, it expands 
and moves ahead a peg. 
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THE PHI- The Butterfly Business is all mght till the frost 


LISTINE comes. 





Help eliminate the parade element in human 
nature: it need not to be confounded with gen- 
uine festivity. 

Great art is born of feeling. In order to do you 
must feel. 

Men who are strong in their own natures are 
very apt to smile at the good folk who chase the 
genealogical anise-seed trail. It is a harmless 
diversion with no game at the end of the route. 
Small men are provincial, mediocre men are 
cosmopolitan, but great souls are Universal. 

A boy is a man in the cocoon—you do not 
know what it is going to become —his life is 
big with possibilities. He may make or unmake 
kings, change boundary lines between states, 
write books that will mold characters, or invent 
machines that will revolutionize the commerce 
of the world. 

Be patient with the boys—you are dealing 
with Soul-stuff— Destiny awaits just around the 
corner. 
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SALESMEN'S: FRIALS. 
BAD FOOD IS ONE OF THEM. 





Road traveling is rather hard on salesmen. Irreg- 
ular hours, indifferent hotels and badly cooked food 
play smash with their digestion. 

An old Philadelphia traveler tells how he got the 
start of his troubles by using Grape-Nuts. ‘‘For 
years I was troubled with a bad stomach, which 
gave me constant headaches and pains all through 
my body, caused by eating improper food. I spent 
considerable money on doctors, who said I had in- 
digestion, and after taking medicine for a year and 
it doing me no good, I decided to go on a diet, but 
the different cereals I ate did not help me. If it had 
not been for the advice of a friend to try Grape- 
Nuts, I might be ailing yet. 

I commenced to feel better in a short time after 
using the food; my indigestion left me; stomach 
regained its tone so that I could eat anything, and 
headaches stopped. I have gained in weight, and 
have a better complexion than I had for years. At 
many hotels, the salesmen will have nothing in the 
line of cereals but Grape-Nuts, as they consider it 
not only delicious, but also beneficial for their 
health in the life they lead.’ Name given by Postum 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





Roycroft Furniture 








D° you like things that 

are simple, honest, gen- 
uine and exactly what they 
pufport to be and made to 
last a century? If so, why 
not furnish your office or li- 
brary “ROYCROFTIE”? 
We have been making fur- 
niture for several years, but 
it has all been taken by Roy- 
croft visitors as fast as pro- 
duced without advertising. 
@ But two words token the 
thought you get upon seeing 
a piece of Roycroft Furni- 
ture : they are Simplicity and 
Beauty. Wise people seek to 
simplify their lives—we want 
rd fewer things & better things. 


All our furniture is hand-made from solid 
quartered oak and finished in the natural 
color. @ If you are interested, send for our 
catalog. A postal card will fetch it. Address 
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~NO COMPETITION :— There 
are two ways to get away from 
competition. One is to make a 
cheaper article and undersell 
the other fellow; and the other 
is to make a better article than 
the other fellow does or can. 
The public is not slow to rec- 
ognize genuine merit, and has 
always been willing to reward 
the man who can serve it best. 
H.J. Heinz Co. make fifty-seven 
varieties of table delicacies. All 
these articles are sightly, pala- 
table, nutritious and hygienic. 
Intheir preparation science and 
art have combined, and the 
result is NO COMPETITION 





WINTER 
ROUTE 


TO CALIFORNIA $1737 #2, 


A a book of 208 pages, —— 
P ly i 


rawings eon and ot! 4h 
the the auiighte ts of a trip to wintetiee Calitorate over the 
on the luxurious California rape 
Pemphict ebout Grand Canyon of Arieons mailed for 10 
pam about Grand Canyon o mai) tor 10 ate. 
Address Gen. Pass. A. T. & 8. F. R’y, Chicago. 








| Print My Own 
Cards 


Circulars, and Newspa 

Press, $5. Larger size, $18. 
Money saver. Big profits 
printing for others. Type- 
setting easy, rules . sent. 
Write for catalog, presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Ct, 














_THE INCOMPARABLE TRAGEDY OF 


m amiie¢d 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
SVSSISSESSSISSISSSSISSISS 


iA i —4|HIS is a trifle the best piece of 


i )| book-making the Roycrofters have 
IK | ever done. The page is 8x10, the 

= | paper Roycroft water-mark, hand- 
made. The type is the ‘‘ Bruce Roman,”’ cut 
.in 1835 and forgotten until yesterday when 
we dug it up. The borders, head-bands and 
ornaments were made by Sammy the Artist, 
and the whole designed and laid out by our 
Mr. Andrew Andrews. It is a severely plain, 
yet elegant piece of work, of which we are 
rather proud. It was a year in the making. 
Bound in boards, leather backs, $5.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, $25.00 


Sent to the Elect on suspicion: drop a postal. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSG SSS GoGss 
The Roycrofters 


EAST AURORA NEW YORK 





Che Philistine | 


Is a Periodical of Protest edited by Elbert Hubbard. 
The circulation is 110,000 per month, and full page 
advertisement costs $100.00. One-half or one-quar- 
ter page at same rate. Below are some reasons why 
your advertisement should be in THE PHILISTINE: 


Its circulation is national and bona fide. 

It is read and passed along. 

It goes to a class of people who think and act for themselves 
and who have the money and brains to discriminate in favor 
of good things. 

The present cost of a full page advertisement is -less than 
one-twelfth of the cost of printing and addressing an equal 
number of ordinary postal cards. 

The value of a page in ‘‘ The Philistine ’’ is at least twelve 
times greater than the value of a postal card. 

The editor of ‘‘ The Philistine’’ is probably the most wide- 
ly quoted & most positive force in the literary world of to-day. 

Elbert Hubbard’s admirers and patrons form a distinct class 
who can be reached only through his publications. 

While you may not agree with all you find in ‘‘ The Phi- 
listine,’’ there are thousands who do, and who believe in the 
advertisements as well as the writings of Fra Elbertus. 

The limited number of pages devoted to advertising greatly 
enhances the advertising value of ‘‘ The Philistine.’’ 

No questionable advertisement is accepted at any price. 

Rates will be doubled without ceremony as soon as we feel 
that the publication is carrying a reasonable amount of adver- 
tising, with a view of making its advertising pages the most 
exclusive and therefore the most profitable to its patrons. 











Frederic Ul. Gardner, Sole owner of all advertising space 
in the Roycroft publications, 809 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGC 
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lé Dorflinger & Sons 


are exhibiting an excep- 
tional variety of choice 
Glassware at attractive 
prices, suitable for 


————— 
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|| FLOWER VASES INKSTANDS 

| ROSE BOWLS TOBACCO JARS 
|| TOILET BOTTLES CLARET JUGS 

| LOVING CUPS POCKET FLASKS 
COCKTAIL SETS BOTTLE CASES 
CORDIAL SETS 


Three and Five 
West Nineteenth Street 
Corner of Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 




















This catalogue 

tells how to 

order these 

stockings dy mail, 

if your dealer doesn’t keep 
them 





"44 It is a compre- 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
74 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 


catalogue will cer- 
} tainly interest 
4 * 
5 you, and is free. 


hensive little 
volume, showing 
styles, color ef- 

* fects,and prices 
, of our famous 
half hose for 
men, and 
misses’ 

stock- 




















A SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The only 
practical 
adjustment 


% Lt 
~~ F 
. ; 


> wh 


See the slide 


The 
Coulter, Jr. 


Holds the shoe perfectly rigid, leaving both hands free 
to polish. It is instantly adjusted and bracket can be 


screwed to any 
wall or casing, 
permitting hold- 
er to be removed 
when not in use. 


Nickel finish. Set 
comprises lasts, to 
fit men’s, women’s 
& children’s shoes, 
a Box of Blackola Polish, 
and Polishing Cloth. Sent 


on receipt of $1.00 


THE COULTER MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 1414 
Dept. P. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delivered free of duty in Canada 




















No Mloneyp 


i itl HE ROYCROFTERS ask for no cash 

a OH in advance. Simply let us know what 
la Ba bs ea} books you would like to inspect, and if 
————— we have them they will go forward at 
once, express prepaid. Get your books first, see that 
they please you, then at your convenience pay for 
what you desire to keep, and return the balance. 
We do not sell to book sellers, therefore occasion- 
ally there be dealers who cough or sneeze on men- 
tion of our name. Do not mind these jaundiced, 
jealous gentlemen of the anvil chorus—let us know 
what you want and we will try to please you. We 
are proud of our work ana we want you to see it. 
Roycroft books are the product of the three H’s— 
Head, Hand and Heart—they are made in joy, and 
things thus produced give a joy to the possessor. 


No Money in Advance 














THE ROYCROFTERS 
Who are at East Aurora, New York 





The Piano 

















IS AN EVOLUTION, coming down to us (or 
up) from a hunter’s bow, which, when the string 
was plucked, ‘‘sang.’’ Finally a savage stretched 
several kinds of strings upon one bow and found 
he could play a scale. It took several thousand years 
for this man’s successors to construct a harp. A 
piano is a harp, with a mechanical arrangement of 
delicately balanced hammers to strike the strings. 
The perfect piano is yet in the Ideal City, but the 


a & ) ae ; 
>I ARR PIANO 
is right in the suburbs. It is the result of knowing 
all that has ever been done and improving upon it. 
The ‘‘Starr’’ is a work of love—no better or more 
delightful instrument ever has been made. The 
success of the “‘Starr’’ in the musical world—among 
the most exacting performers—proves its excellence. 


In construction, Science and Art have combined, 
and the result is an instrument that is unsurpassed. 


Che Starr Piano Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. To.epo, Ox1o Dayton, On10 
138 & 140 N. Penn St. Starr Hall, 329 Superior. 131 S. Main 


Executive Office and Factory, RICHMOND, INDIANA 





To Announce the Essay on 


SELF-RELIANCE 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


SHEHeVeHVeVeNMeNeSNMeNVeNeNeD 


‘| ‘HE tide comes and goes, and authors 

who are in high favor in one period 
drop back in another. We have had 
Emerson waves, then Emerson would 
ebb a bit, but he always came back. He 
is now by common consent America’s 
Greatest Writer—the inspirer of writ- 
ers. Three things he wrote which are 
sufficient to found a reputation on: Com- 
pensation, Friendship & Self-Reliance. 
We have made a fairly pleasing volume 
of this undying essay, Self-Reliance. 


Limp leather, silk lined, $ 2.00 
100 on Vellum, specially bound, 10.00 
" EDESHEHSH SH eyeHeHeoeHoeHed 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 





IN DREAM 
A Poem of Imagination 


By SIMON DURST: Author of 
Rhapsodies of Poeticus Hungricus, etc. 





Al NEW book issued by the Woonsocket 
Publishing Company in an autograph 
edition of 1200 copies. This is a poem 
for book-lovers and those fond collectors 
who prize the permeating, the peculiar, 
the pungent and the picturesque. The 
text is remarkable for a grace of diction, 
imagery, graceful flow of rhyme, rhythm 
and reason, and a sustained power that 
has not been excelled by any poem since 
Byron’s Childe Harold—all of which 
the author himself acknowledges. 

Seventy-five Spencer stanzas; is printed 
on hand-made, deckle-edged paper and 
bound in ooze calf. Price, $10.00 net. 


WoonsocKEeT PuBLisHING CoMPANY 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 














Little Journeys 
To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 
EDITION DE LUXE 
SISCSSCSSSTSSSSSSGSSSSSSS 

(@jERIES of 1902, on hand- 
RD: made paper, each bound in 
limp chamois, silk lined, with 
silk marker, frontispiece portrait, 
hand illumined, antique type. 
A fitting and sumptuous book. 


The twelve volumes, $12.00 


Single numbers, 1.00 
SIVSSSESSSSISSESGSSOSSGSGSS 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 





PERFECT HEALTH 
You better not bother about preparing for death; prepare 
for life! We are apt to get what we prepare for. Through 
simple diet, work, play, and right exercise, you can live— 
live from seven in the morning until ten at night, and 
sleep without 

waking for eight 

hours. That 

means health. 

@ THE ROY- 

CROFT PHY- 

SICAL DI- 

RECTOR has 

a simple mail 

course of sug- 

gestions espec- 

ially designed 

for those who 

have lost their 

gtip in a mental 

or physical way, 

that will, by Na- 

ture’s help, with- 

out drugs, bring 

them back to 

PERFECT 

PERFECT HEALTH HEALTH. 


For terms and particulars, suppose you write to PRO- 
FESSOR STACY BETZLER, Physical Director of 
The Roycrofters, EAST AURORA, NEW YORK. 
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AS; OR HELP 
A POSTAL WILL BRING IT 


v you have a sick friend, let me know it. Tell me the book 
to send. @ That trifle is your part, then I will do this: I 











i will mail the sick one an order—good at any drug-store—for 
j six bottles DR. SHOOP’S RESTORATIVE. He may take 

Fy it a month at my risk. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it 
/ fails, I will pay the druggist myself. And the sick one’s 

mere word shall decide it. @, I have learned a new way to cure 
q chronic diseases, and my life has been spent in perfecting it. 
; Now comes the hardest part—to convince those who need 
help. I can’t meet you and talk with you, so I adopt this 

. plan. I ask you to make a month’s test, and if it fails, let me 

| pay for it. @ The plan is not an experiment. I have furnished 

} my ResToRATIVE to hundreds of thousands on those terms and 

| thirty-nine out of each forty have paid gladly, because they 

got well. I have found the cured ones fair. @| My book will 

explain my success. It tells how my remedy strengthens the 

| inside nerves. It brings back the power which alone operates 
all vital organs. It gives them the strength to do their duty, 

and there is no other way to make weak organs well. Don’t 
let prejudice deter you from learning of a remedy like that. 


Book No. 1 on Dysps sam 
at No. 2 on oo 3 

Book No. 3 on the Kidneys” 
Book No. 4 for Women 
Book No. 5 for Men (sealed) 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 





Simply state which book 
you want, and address 
DR. SHOOP, Box 
229, Racine, Wis. 


5. Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two bottles, 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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